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LESTER FRANK WARD 

The men who are best qualified by their debt to Professor 
Ward, and by their consciousness of it, to form a just estimate of 
his works, shrink from the responsibility of attempting immediately 
a formal appreciation of his meaning for sociology. While it is 
too early for the estimate, at once critical and comprehensive, 
which those to whom Dr Ward has been preceptor and mentor, hope 
to put on record after due deliberation, the following tributes will 
sufficiently mark the place which he has occupied in the esteem of 
his colleagues, among whom his primacy was always uncontested. 



Professor Ward's connection with Brown University came about 
in a perfectly natural manner. The department of Social Sciences 
was deeply interested in his sociological theories and when his 
Pure Sociology first came from the press, seized the opportunity of 
using it as a textbook for an undergraduate class. The members 
of it survived but still speak in bated breath of their experience 
in completing the book in thirty lectures. Interest in Pure Sociology 
resulted in a simplified edition of it in 1905, The Text Book of Soci- 
ology. When, a little later, Dr. Ward in conversation expressed a 
desire to resign from governmental service in order to devote 
several years to literary work, a suggestion from the department to 
President Faunce met with his hearty sanction, so that in the fall of 
1906 a new professor of sociology at Brown modestly introduced 
himself to his classes. 

Throughout his seven years of service Professor Ward conducted 
three elective classes of upper classmen and graduates, easily win- 
ning their esteem and stimulating the zeal of those students eager 
for a broad outlook over the sociological field. In the perform- 
ance of his duties he was faithful in the extreme, and impressed all 
by his keen intellectuality and his enormous capacity for work. 
As his avocations he studied the geology and botany of Rhode 
Island, often taking long walks of ten to fifteen miles in length. 
Outside of the preparation of his lectures, the material of which he 
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planned at some time to put into book form, his chief literary task 
was the preparation of the manuscript for his unique collection of 
twelve volumes now on the eve of publication. This great task 
occupied him for the better part of four years and was finally com- 
pleted, even to the index, less than a year ago. 

He was so absorbed in his labors that his life was necessarily a 
secluded one In social intercourse, however, he was always genial 
and kindly, and constantly showed a deep interest in the intellec- 
tual developments of the time and the newer discoveries in the 
several departments of science. Owing to the illness of his wife, 
he spent his last four years in a college dormitory, and thereby 
became more closely identified with the life of the campus. This 
experience he thoroughly enjoyed and he became in consequence 
deeply attached to the university. 

The news of his unexpected death brought great sorrow both 
to city and college For three days the university flag was at 
half-mast, and at the time of his funeral the college bell was tolled 
and classes were suspended The Providence Bulletin of April 
19, in speaking editorially of him said: 

A DISTINGUISHED BROWN SCHOLAR 

In the seven years of his connection with the faculty of Brown University, 
Dr. Lester Frank Ward, who died in Washington yesterday, became a familiar 
figure in Providence. Of a rather unusual personal presence, he was frequently 
seen on the streets of the city, though most of those who noted him in his after- 
noon walks were unaware that he was one of the most distinguished scholars 
of his day and generation. 

Dr. Ward was a close student, a keen observer, a prolific and perspicuous 
writer. He received many honors abroad as well as in this country, among 
them election to the presidency of the International Institute of Sociology, 
a body to which only a very few Americans have ever been chosen. Withal 
he was a man of great modesty and kindliness, and endeared himself to his 
students by his ability to reach their point of view and his willingness to do all 
in his power to assist them. 

Brown University has been honored by his seven years association with 
its teaching force, and is measurably poorer by reason of his passing. 

On June 3 the faculty of the university placed on their records 
the following minute in his honor : 

The members of the faculty of Brown University, desirous of expressing 
their deep sorrow at the loss of their esteemed colleague, Professor Lester Frank 
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Ward, hereby place on record their appreciation of his sterling character and 
scholarly attainment. Coming to us near the close of a long life of severe 
mental exertion, he brought with him the mature results of his studies and 
undiminished ardor in their pursuit. His labors in botany, geology, and pale- 
ontology had been crowned with success, and his pioneer work in sociology had 
given him a world-wide reputation. He was a profound student, and an 
original investigator in the most abstruse problems with which the human 
mind can grapple. For seven years the faculty and students found in him a 
genial associate, an inspiring teacher and a sincere and unflinching seeker after 
truth. 

From the very start Professor Ward attracted the attention and 
devotion of his students. At the end of his first year a loving-cup 
was presented to him by his classes ; an undergraduate philosophical 
society made him a member; the Liber, an annual undergraduate 
publication, was dedicated to him in 191 2; and at the announce- 
ment of his death the students voluntarily contributed a large sum 
for flowers to be placed on his grave. The feeling his classes held 
for him is well shown in the following contribution from Charles 
Carroll, a candidate for the Master's degree: 

"Every genius is a child; every child a genius." These were almost the 
closing words in Dr. Ward's last lecture at Brown University. In a sense they 
describe the man himself — a genius with the simplicity of a child — that glorious 
simplicity which the Saviour of the world had in mind when he said: "Unless 
ye shall become as little children." But in Dr. Ward it was the simplicity 
which comes from great knowledge, from the possession of truth; that mental 
calmness which must arise from a complete philosophy of life. -Such are his 
works. In the classroom Dr. Ward impressed the student as a final authority; 
he seemed to know everything, from the beginning until the final destruction of 
the world. Logic flowed in his words like the gentle current of a country brook 
in midsummer. There was no turbulence, no strain, never a hiatus. Thought 
fitted into thought, each succeeding step resting upon the previous in perfect 
filiation, building always upward and onward. Every lecture was a recapitula- 
tion of evolution; not that tremendous striving of nature, with its waste and 
failures, its trials and errors, its barbarous natural selection; but the superior 
artificial selection which charms the reasoning mind of man. From the solem- 
nity of great thoughts, from the simple statement of universal truths, funda- 
mental yet transcendental in their importance, the class was called back by 
occasional bursts of genuine humor. The gentle Doctor was himself trans- 
formed, his face lighted up, his eyes sparkled — one might at such moments 
imagine what sort of man Dr. Ward had been in his earlier years — for he was 
old when he first came to Brown University. Old but not decadent, aged but 
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still active; his mental vision as clear as in his prime. Only the body of Dr. 
Ward had yielded to time, his mind was still fresh and an inspiration to his 
students. 

James Q. Dealey 

Brown University 

Dr Ward was the author of hundreds of contributions to botany, 
paleontology, geology, anthropology, psychology, and sociology. 
The bibliography of his writings would make a fair-sized pamphlet. 
The total numer of his distinct publications amounts nearly to 
six hundred, in this respect showing his kinship with great European 
scholars like Virchow or Metchnikoff. During the last thirty 
years this prodigious worker has printed probably not less than six 
or eight thousand pages of book matter, all of it substantial in 
character and appearing with the imprimatur of the leading 
publishers. Probably no other American of our time matches Dr. 
Ward in scientific and philosophic productiveness. 

Although he made original studies in many fields, increasingly 
his interest centered in sociology. He was not of those who amass 
knowledge for its own sake. He regarded all the sciences worth 
prosecuting because they may be made contributory to man's 
progress. With him social problems took precedence over all other 
problems. He came upon the field of sociology at the time when 
Herbert Spencer was at the height of his prestige and influence. 
His great two- volume book Dynamic Sociology, published in 1883, 
challenged the laissez-faire do-nothing conclusions of Spencerian 
sociology upon grounds as deep and philosophic as Spencer himself 
sought. Conceding that nearly all the social progress hitherto 
attained has come about as an incident to the efforts of individuals 
in the pursuit of their ends, he stoutly maintained that the time 
would certainly come when organized society would consciously 
and intelligently adopt measures to accelerate its progress. Hither- 
to, government has been conceived as a mere policeman to keep the 
peace and to protect private rights. But we are on the threshold 
of time when government will become the instrument of a social 
intelligence for the promotion of the general welfare, and will 
undertake to hasten progress in a great variety of ways. 

"We are in the stone age of politics," was one of Dr. Ward's 
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memorable sayings. He meant that mankind has not even yet 
conceived what might be done by intelligent concerted effort 
to improve its condition. He hailed every step in government 
support of research, and in the promotion of higher education as 
heralding the new day of progress by collective effort. 

Dr. Ward lived to see his philosophy triumph in the minds of 
leaders of thought and opinion. Today there is nothing left of 
the Spencerian theory of the state which thirty years ago dominated 
the political thought of the intellectuals, with the exception of 
a handful of socialists and a few men trained in the economic semin- 
aries of the German universities. Few realize that Ward's daring 
arraignment of the supposedly perfect methods of Nature and his 
justification of the ways of mind in his Psychic Factors of Civiliza- 
tion, published in 1893, furnishes the philosophy that lies at the 
base of the recent great extension of functions by contemporary 
governments. 

While many policies that are called "socialistic" find their 
justification in Ward's philosophy of progress, he was no Marxist. 
He was quite as profound and original as Marx, and offered a more 
satisfying sociology. He declined to recognize changes in the 
technique of production as a prime motor of progress, nor was he 
willing to stress class struggle as Marx did. While attaching 
great importance to economic factors in history, he was no historical 
materialist. To him, not the better distribution of wealth but 
the better distribution of knowledge is a first essential to social 
betterment. He insisted that unless the masses be lifted to a 
much higher plane of intelligence, human exploitation cast out in 
one form will creep back under another form. No policies aiming 
at a better distribution of wealth will avail in the long run so long 
as great differences in intelligence exist at the different social levels. 
On the other hand, provided only that social classes become 
approximately equal in intelligence, means will be found for putting 
an end to all forms of exploitation as they show themselves. Ward's 
Applied Sociology, published in 1905, is, therefore, the most elab- 
orate and fundamental argument ever made for universal public 
education as the preparation for solving the social problem and 
the basis for a continuous social progress. 
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Since the death of Tarde, Dr. Ward has been generally recog- 
nized as the foremost living social philosopher. He served as 
first president of the American Sociological Society, and was presi- 
dent a few years ago of the Institut International de Sociologie. 
His books were translated into many languages, and he kept up a 
correspondence with social thinkers in various parts of the world. 
Some years ago, a Russian translation of his Dynamic Sociology 
was about to be brought out, but the entire edition was destroyed 
by the Russian censor, apparently under the impression that the 
word "dynamic" had something to do with "dynamite." At the 
time of his death, Dr. Ward had completed and was working on 
the proofs of a ten- volume edition of his lesser works and record of 
his intellectual life, announced under the title Glimpses of the 
Cosmos. When one considers the vast range of his intellectual 
interests, the number and variety of his original contributions to 
science, and his great power of generalization, one feels that if 
Aristotle had chanced to be born in Illinois about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, his career would have resembled that of 
Lester F. Ward more than that of any other American of our time. 

In association with Dr. Ward there was an uplift like knowing 
mountain or sea. Like Spencer he was a man who early conceived 
a disinterested life purpose and carried it through to a triumphant 
conclusion. His will was adamantine, and he allowed nothing to 
divert him from the path toward his goal. For thirty-five years 
he labored like a Hercules at his self-imposed task of proving the 
practicability of "telic" social progress. In early life he was 
severe and caustic with the champions of traditional ideas, but. as 
the opposition began to give way and he found himself followed by 
a growing host of disciples, he mellowed and became very gentle 
with the honest holders of ancient beliefs. With sentimentalists 
he was patient, but he never mixed with them, for he realized that 
what is lacking is not the will to social progress but the way. 

In spirit he was Spartan and he never sacrificed a stroke in 
order to win either money or popular applause. He was profoundly 
imbued with the true scientific man's reverence for truth, and faith 
in its beneficence. He would take no end of pains in order to 
verify a statement or to get a detail exactly right. His generaliza- 
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tions rested upon a vast knowledge of facts and nothing could 
induce him to use facts in a partisan way. He was indeed a wor- 
shiper of truth, and as such held himself to a high and exacting 
standard beside which the standards of the ordinary custodian of 
religion and morals seem low and loose. 

Edward Alsworth Ross 

University of Wisconsin 



It is difficult to write objectively of a man whom one has known 
through the best years of life when every thought of him calls up 
memories that one cherishes. Dr. Ward was one of those great 
personalities in whom neither intellectual power nor erudition ever 
overshadowed the comrade and friend — the elemental human 
nature of such as love their fellowmen. In his seventy-first year 
the spirit of youth and the joy of living were still in him. 

His fame will grow as the years pass. In his lifetime his reputa- 
tion suffered in a measure because unfortunately he was most 
widely known as the protagonist of views that many of his con- 
temporaries regarded as paradoxical and questionable. The 
biologists are not likely to accept his contentions about woman's 
place in the scheme of evolution, and the economists show no dis- 
position to shape their theories of utility and value to his con- 
ceptions. His real work was not in fields of controversy. 

His productiveness was remarkable, even when allowance is 
made for his splendid strength, and the fulness of years allotted to 
him. In paleobotany his achievement would have been a worthy 
life record for a scientific specialist devoted to that one subject. 
Yet that, no more than controversy, was Dr. Ward's real work. To 
sociology he gave his devotion and the best powers of his superbly 
equipped mind. Not counting articles, lectures, and summaries, his 
constructive writings in sociology fill five large, rich volumes. 

Throughout them all runs one dominating and organizing 
thought. Human society, as we who live now know it, is not the 
passive product of unconscious forces. It lies within the domain of 
cosmic law, but so does the mind of man; and this mind of man has 
knowingly, artfully, adapted and readapted its social environment, 
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and with reflective intelligence has begun to shape it into an in- 
strument wherewith to fulfil man's will. With forecasting wisdom 
man will perfect it, until it shall be at once adequate and adapt- 
able to all its uses. This he will do not by creative impulse evolv- 
ing in a void, but by constructive intelligence shaping the 
substantial stuff of verified scientific knowledge. Wherefore, 
scientific knowledge must be made the possession of mankind. 
Education must not merely train the mind. It must also equip 
and store, with knowledge. 

This great thought Dr. Ward apprehended, expressed, explained, 
illuminated, drove home to the mind of all who read his pages, as 
no other writer, ancient or modern, has ever done. It is his endur- 
ing and cogent contribution to sociology. 

Franklin H. Giddings 

Columbia University 



The most obvious of Ward's contributions to sociological con- 
struction work was undoubtedly his share in fixing the terminology 
of the new science. He will always stand out among the great' 
figures of the Griinderaera as a pioneer in the work of mapping out 
and naming the sections of the sociological field. For with a 
subject-matter so complicated as that of sociology the student must 
first be a discoverer and explorer before he can successfully handle 
terminological concepts. It is true that not all the terms suggested 
by Ward have been accepted as final, and the captious critic may 
easily instance certain rather mechanical terms of Greek origin 
which are not likely to become current, but there remains a store of 
those which, being real contributions to scientific clarity and pre- 
cision, will permanently enrich sociological literature. Some of 
these he invented, others he imported from the technical sciences 
and naturalized in sociology, still others he took from common 
usage and gave a quite special significance. Examples are telesis, 
sociocracy, synergy, meliorism, achievement, improvement, oppor- 
tunity. 

But the need for a distinctive terminology was subordinate in 
Ward's mind to a conviction that sociology must vindicate its claim 
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as a genuine science. To do this it must have its own special 
equipment. While still a student of the natural sciences he saw 
that sociology must first of all be scientific. Dynamic Sociology 
was written in what we are now accustomed to consider the pre- 
historic period of American sociology, and in that book he declared 
that "if the domain of social phenomena is as completely one of 
law as that of physical phenomena, then we may logically expect 
the same measure of success, in proportion as their laws are known, 
which marks the progress of human supremacy in the material 
world." Rejecting the once-current pedantic contention of the 
philosophy-of-history school that the test of true science is its 
power to predict, he held that the only legitimate demand on a 
science is that it be a systematic study of the laws of phenomena, 
a study not of mere facts but of uniform causation deducible from 
recurrent facts. It was in this matter of the proper placing of 
sociology among the sciences that Ward's own equipment in 
general science, always the envy of his fellow-sociologists, was of 
peculiar value. 

Each student of sociology is likely to find in a comprehensive 
system like Ward's some one feature to which he assigns paramount 
importance, and the fact that there is diversity of opinion as to 
what is of most value is an evidence of the richness and range of the 
system. To me the thing which bulks largest is his consistent 
and masterful working-out of the nature and method of collective 
telesis. Now I suppose that no one would class Ward's philosophy 
as utilitarian in the ordinary sense, but purposeful it certainly is. 
No man ever more rigidly insisted on scientific methods, but none 
was ever less a believer in science for its own sake. Readers are 
never allowed to forget that " the purpose of sociology is to accele- 
rate social evolution." While he never entered the field of social 
politics with a specific program, Ward's ambition was to work out 
a system of philosophy worthy of use as the groundwork of practical 
social action. It is a significant fact that he made his Applied 
Sociology the capstone of his system, and of that work he could 
accurately say that "the central thought is that of a true science 
of society, capable, in the measure that it approaches completeness, 
of being turned to the profit of mankind. If there is one respect in 
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which it differs more than in others from rival systems of phi- 
losophy, it is in its practical character of never losing sight of the 
end or purpose nor of the possibilities of conscious effort. It pro- 
claims the efficacy of effort provided it is guided by intelligence." 
It follows therefore that, if the conscious improvement of society 
by society is the supreme end, human achievement applied to social 
improvement is the subject-matter of sociology. If this definition 
of Ward's be found too narrow it at least has the merit of accen- 
tuating that element which is of most consequence in the range 
of interests with which the science is concerned. 

This is true primarily because the characteristic attitude toward 
social progress has been one of blundering helplessness, and the 
predominant note of social philosophy one of pessimism, a pessimism 
based either on the doctrine of despair, as in certain introspective 
philosophies like Schopenhauer's, or on scientific determinism which 
assumes man's helplessness in the face of cosmic evolution. The 
laissez-faire attitude is not an accident, nor is it confined to economic 
theory. Ward's doctrine of meliorism is not new, but his virile 
exposition of the possibility and promise of improvement through 
effort is one of the most wholesome notes that has been injected 
into recent thought. True meliorism is "humanitarianism minus 
all sentiment." Life is to be emancipated and liberalized by knowl- 
edge turned to practical uses. Happiness^-or rather that state of 
good for which there is no better word in English — is the most 
natural thing in the world, because it is the result of adaptations 
developed in the struggle for life. Aceticism, like pessimism, is 
a survival from the pain-economy stage of evolution when man was 
hampered or helpless. Ward has undoubtedly assigned too large 
a place to the part played by individual genius in the achievement 
of new truth and its social appropriation, for, as he himself has 
sometimes shown, man, who first conquered nature, has now himself 
been conquered by society. But out of this very overemphasis 
on the individual he has wrought the best part of his doctrine of 
augmenting the working capital of society by enlarging and general- 
izing opportunity. It is not necessary to accept Ward's theory 
of the uniform distribution of ability among classes and races in 
order to give proper value to his doctrine of opportunity, and I for 
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one am not ready to accept it. Nor is it necessary to believe, as 
he seems to imply, that a doubling of the means of education, for 
instance, would mean a doubling of the output of ability, for the 
amount of talent that remains latent in modern civilized societies, 
while undoubtedly large, is hardly to be reckoned in such dimen- 
sions as Ward imagined. But with all deductions a practical equali- 
tarian social philosophy like his is an essential need for the present 
democracy which assumes to call itself efficient. 

Although among the earliest and foremost champions of a 
psychological as distinguished from a biological interpretation of 
society, Ward's catholicity of view saved him from the excesses 
of rigid dogmatism which characterize some of the recent work in 
this line. His insistence on the predominance of the psychic factors 
is the outgrowth of a large and sane scholarship little concerned 
with the vagaries of social psychology as such. It is because mind 
is the directive agent that the psychic element is of primary impor- 
tance. Even in his theory of social forces his attention is always 
directed toward social improvement as the end. 

Ward's social philosophy grew naturally out of his career as a 
scientist and was the fruitage of wide studies in science, philosophy, 
and literature to which his early life was devoted. Like practically 
all other sociologists of the older generation, he thus came into the 
field of his greatest work after a preparation in other more special- 
ized disciplines. Whether or not this kind of preparation be one 
which will always prove necessary for sociologists, and there is good 
ground for believing that it is, it remains true that it gave to his 
thinking a maturity and range which it could not otherwise have 
had. It enabled him, relatively late in life, to develop a particularly 
vital and organic system of social philosophy which has equal value 
as an instrument of education and as a manual of fundamental 
principles of social action. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly 

Indiana University 



The passing of Lester F. Ward removes from the scene of action 
the last of the great sociological giants of the nineteenth century. 
Professor Ward will always rank with the other two great founders 
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of our science — Comte and Spencer. In some ways his work for 
sociology was second only to that of Auguste Comte. If there were 
errors in both his premises and generalizations, as I believe there 
were, this fact in no wise detracts from the epoch-making character 
of his work, nor does it give him any lesser place than we have 
indicated. Like all great men, Professor Ward was great in spite of 
his errors. 

The distinctive significance of Ward's work was, as Professor 
Small has said, to get for the psychic factor in human society due 
recognition, and adequate formulation. Spencer's sociology, 
based as it was upon a mechanistic theory of evolution, tended to 
minimize the psychic factor, even to lead to its ignoring altogether. 
Now, Ward was distinctly a Spencerian in both his cosmology and 
biology. It was all the more significant, therefore, that a scientific 
man of the same school of thought as Spencer should protest against 
the implications of the Spencerian sociology. Inconsistently or 
not, Ward undertook to show that the psychic factor is the domi- 
nant one in human society; that it is the factor which must receive 
chief attention from sociologists; and that, through it, human prog- 
ress may even be artificially controlled. Thus Ward became one 
of the founders of modern psychological sociology. He found no 
difficulty in recognizing at their full value all the psychic or sub- 
jective elements in the social life. In his later work, even religion 
itself was recognized as "the force of social gravitation which holds 
the social world in its orbit," while, from first to last, education was 
in Ward's mind the chief instrument through which social progress 
was to be effected. Thus Ward found a place in his sociology for 
all the higher spiritual values of civilization; and incidentally by 
doing this he did much to relieve the materialistic monism, upon 
which he based his sociology, of the charge that it is entirely nega- 
tive in its attitude toward these higher spiritual values. Whether 
Ward was consistent in all this or not, we must leave the future 
development of science to decide. One can only admire, however, 
his inconsistency, if such it was, for it transformed sociology from a 
negative to a positive, from an abstract to an applied, science. 

Once more the tendency has become manifest to exclude from 
recognition in pure science the psychic factor. As the readers 
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of this Journal know, the very latest tendency in science is to rule 
out of consideration all psychic or subjective elements and make 
sociology purely a physical science, that is, a social physiology. 
The trend of the very latest school in sociology, in other words, is 
to rest everything upon the assumption of a pure mechanistic 
monism. This, the representatives of this school say, is necessary, 
because it is the method of science. Science, they say, can deal 
only with mechanical causation. It can know nothing of psychic 
causation, if there be such a thing. Will it require another Lester 
F. Ward to shatter this fallacy and recall sociologists to common- 
sense? If the new school is followed, to any extent, somebody 
will certainly be needed again to "breathe the breath of life" 
into sociology, as Ward did in his Dynamic Sociology, when he 
shattered the Spencerian social philosophy. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



[From a letter not written for publication] 
". . . . I should deem it a great honor and a duty to spend 
any amount of time in helping the public to value rightly the place 
which Ward holds in modern thought. I admire his fine character 
and I value very highly his twenty-five years' contributions to 
sociological thought. I believe that his brave spirit, his splendid 
moral courage, and his profound wisdom are destined to have an 
ever-deepening influence on social progress. I am wondering 
whether the symposium which you are now planning might not in 
the near future be followed by a careful and elaborate study of 
Ward and his work? The first part of such a study might well 
be some account of his life and characteristics, gathered from his 
papers and the reminiscences of his friends " 

George Elliott Howard 

University of Nebraska 



Although I had met Mr. Ward frequently at association meetings 
it was not my good fortune to have a close personal acquaintance 
with him; therefore my knowledge of his life, character, and scholarly 
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ability is derived chiefly through his published works. However, 
I remember very well the first time I met him. It was in the 
"Historical Seminary" room of the Johns Hopkins University 
about 1888 or 1889. Some of us had been reading Dynamic 
Sociology under the direction of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, and Dr. 
Ward lectured before the " Seminary" on certain phases of the work. 
After his lecture we were permitted to ask questions. This method 
brought us into more vital relations with the subject and the author. 
I was much impressed with Dr. Ward's clearness of vision, sound- 
ness of doctrine, and the persistency with which he held to his course 
of argument. 

I regarded him then as a great man and an epoch-making phi- 
losopher, far in advance of current thought. Since then I have come 
to regard him as the greatest sociologist of modern times, which 
of course means of any time. He is conspicuous as a leader among 
numerous able sociologists. Not that one can accept all that he 
says without criticism, for, indeed, one cannot read Ward without 
questioning many of his points of view and some of his conclusions. 
Mr. Ward as a special student in paleobotany was inclined to 
approach the subjects of sociology from the standpoint of his 
specialized science, and by his severely scientific method oriented 
the social subject, apparently forgetting for the time being its 
relationship to other subjects and creating apparent contradictions 
and semblances of disagreement. Frequently his narrow view 
of psychology, history and economics led him into attitudes of 
thought which were open to criticism. 

In order fully to appreciate his masterly position one. must 
rise to a higher generalization and contemplate his whole system. 
While he has had many able contemporaries who have written well 
and scientifically on various phases of sociology, he is the only one 
who has boldly attempted to make a system of sociology. The 
apparent antagonism of contemporary writers to Ward's sociology 
has arisen because they have written from the standpoint of social 
sciences while he has approached all social subjects from the 
standpoint of biological and physical science. As a follower of 
Ward's writings I have found that his attempt to bridge over the 
gap between organic and human evolution, and to relate biological 
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and psychological development with sociological, was the greatest 
service performed to me personally, and I doubt not that this was 
his greatest achievement. From these relationships he passes on 
to rational selection and the control of society in its own interests. 
Comte gave sociology a place in the hierarchy of sciences. Spencer 
systematized ethnological and anthropological data. Schaffle 
outlined a system of social structure, and de Greef combined the 
social structure with social activities, but Ward developed the plan 
on which society was evolved, discussed the principles on which it 
was founded, and operated and presented a program by which it 
could be improved. One cannot help regret that his Pure Sociology 
and his Applied Sociology could not have been followed by a work 
on social technology to complete the system. His recent writings 
on eugenics and practical social problems would seem to indicate 
that had he lived, a third volume would have been necessary to 
complete his system. 

Mr. Ward has been criticized for undue emphasis laid upon social 
forces in both dynamic and pure sociology. Yet the great lines 
of his argument are in the main correct. One of his characteristics 
was to emphasize causation, and his social forces are social causes. 
They were the causes which created society and held it intact and 
hence were more truly socializing forces than true social forces. 
The latter arise out of society, and are the results of social activity 
rather than the causes, for real social forces arise from group activ- 
ity. Nevertheless his concept is a valuable one from which all soci- 
ologists have profited. Differ as we may from some of his points of 
view, object as we may to some of his conclusions, the facts remain 
that he was the first great sociologist, that his work is epoch-making 
for social science, and that his system is monumental. Sociology, 
in its synthetic processes, and in its methods will change, but for 
years to come all writers must recognize the great lines of his system. 

Frank W. Blackmar 

University of Kansas 



If it is possible for me to add anything to what has been said 
or implied in the foregoing tributes, it will be by way of personalities 
which will be pardonable as ancient history. 
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I cannot precisely date my discovery of Dynamic Sociology, 
but its meaning for me was crucial, and I was aware at once that it 
had leveled barriers to an advanced stage in my mental growth. 
I had been occupying a chair of history and economics for a number 
of years. So far as I had developed a "method," it was under 
heavy bonds to speculation, rather than intelligently objective. 
I had given an undue proportion of attention to the philosophers of 
history, but both they and the historians proper had lost their grip 
on my credulity. Two things kept recurring in my thoughts, 
first, that there must be some sort of correlation between human 
occurrences, and second, that the clues to that correlation must be 
found by checking up cause and effect between human occurrences 
themselves, not in some a priori. I had read both of Comte's major 
works, but had been more impressed by their absurdities in detail 
than by the saving remnant of wisdom. They had increased my 
wistfulness for a credible clue to the explanation of human experi- 
ence, but they had not appealed to me as affording anything very 
plausible to supply the want. I had read everything that Spencer 
had published, but the elements in his method that afterward 
seemed to me most useful failed to find me at first. The sight of 
the title Dynamic Sociology instantly acted as a reagent to crystal- 
lize elements that had been incoherent in my mind, and to separate 
the product from foreign substances. The moment I began to 
turn the leaves of the book, I was aware of feeling as the alchemists 
might have felt two or three centuries earlier if they had stumbled 
upon the "philosophers' stone." At the same time the book never 
seemed to me a solution, but rather a wonderfully expressive sym- 
bolic guide to the path in which solutions might be found. The 
epithet "materialistic" stood then for the most inexorable taboo 
in my ritual. After finishing the first reading, I wrote to the author : 
"I was well along in the book before I found reason to question my 
classification of you as a materialist. If that is what you call 
yourself, I must admit that materialism ceased to seem to me a 
very terrible foe of the spirit, when I found you ending the book 
with an exhortation." 

Dynamic Sociology did not seem to me to push the frontier of 
the ontological problem any further back toward ultimates than 
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hundreds of philosophers had reached. It did make me feel more 
secure in accepting the working necessity of dealing with orders of 
phenomena in accordance with their last discoverable traits even 
if this procedure leaves us with practical duality. It enabled me 
to think of so-called physical and psychical phenomena as equally 
real, as equally instrumental in their place, as functioning in orders 
of experience which are somehow related whether we are able to 
formulate the relationships or not. It placed psychical causation 
on a plane of plausibility as convincing as the presuppositions of 
physical causation, without resorting to anything extra-phenomenal 
in support of the one more than of the other. It located social 
causation within human beings, instead of outside, above, beneath, 
or beyond them. It punctured the bubble of metaphysical phi- 
losophy of human experience, and exposed the literal problems 
of human relationships under the aspect of psychology as the ulti- 
mate analysis. As I said, this did not solve the problems, but it 
proposed them as real, whereas they had previously been formulated 
as more or less mythical or mystical. 

I have often said, and it remains my estimate, that, everything 
considered, I would rather have written Dynamic Sociology than 
any other book that has ever appeared in America. Not surely 
because it has gained more applause of men than many others. 
I found in 1888 that Professor Ely was the only member of the 
Johns Hopkins faculty who seemed to know anything about the 
book. In 1893 Dr. Ward told me that barely five hundred copies 
had been sold. It was, however, at least a generation ahead of the 
sociological thinking of Great Britain and it saved American sociolo- 
gists the long wandering in the wilderness of misconstrued evolu- 
tionism from which English sociology is at this late day working 
out the rudiments of its salvation. 

I must confess that I have never been able to learn from Dr. 
Ward's later works anything of first-rate importance which I did 
not find in Dynamic Sociology. Unless I misunderstood his own 
estimate, my reaction was strictly in accordance with his own 
view of his writings. He thought he had said in substance in his 
first book everything which his later writings contained, but that 
the greater elaboration was necessary in order to make his message 
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carry. I think he would have indorsed my opinion that the later 
books were justified pedagogically, but that they exhibited a 
scientific anti-climax. 

It would be impossible for me to express the sense of security 
which I felt in my earlier venturings into sociology, because of 
Dr. Ward's previous explorations. I might compare it with the 
confidence of a dispatch boat convoyed by a battleship. 

After it became less venturesome to be a sociologist, Dr. Ward's 
friendship, on both the personal and the professional planes, was 
always an inspiration and a benediction. 

Albion W. Small 

University of Chicago 



